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With delightful emotion we greet you, fellow laborers in the 
common cause of education, upon this another annual meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association. 

During the past year, while engaged in the arduous duties of 
our profession, we often looked forward with pleasing anticipa- 
tion to this occasion. We have not forgotten the friendly inter- 
course and sociality that characterized our former conventions. 
‘The cheerful faces and smiling countenances which have greeted 
us upon every hand since we came into this city, clearly indi- 
eate that the present convention will be no less agreeable and 
interesting than those which have preceded. 

We have met in these Legislative Halls, not as the political 
representatives of the State, to enact statutes for the govern- 
ment of the people, to make counties, to establish roads, to 
incorporate cities, to regulate commerce, but as the educational 
representatives of Missouri, to take into consideration every 
scheme, project and enterprise that may tend to raise the stand- 
ard of education and the position of the professional teacher. 

To awaken in us the liveliest interest, to arm us with sufficient 
energy, and to inspire us with suitable zeal, we have only to con- 
sider the cause in which we are ane Next to our holy 
religion, and intimately connected with it, is the cause of educa- 
tion. Indeed, they are so closely united, that like the Siamese 
twins, they cannot be separated without death to one or both. 
They are truly Heaven’s twin sisters, sent to our dark and un- 
happy world to elevate and bless mankind. 

Wincation makes man physically, intellectually and morally, 
wnat he is designed to be. It exhalts him to his appropriate 
sphere, and qualifies him for his noble and immortal destiny. 
It acts upon every power, faculty and susceptibility of his entire 
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organization. As man possesses a physical, intellectual and 
moral constitution, so education is divided into three grand de- 
partments, physical, intellectual and moral. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

In extending our remarks upon this subject, Physical Educa- 
tion first claims our attention. 

When the infant makes its entrance into the world, it becomes 
an object of intense interest, not only to affectionate and devoted 
parents, but also to every statesman, philanthropist and christian. 
To it the eye of philosophy, patriotism and religion, is anxiously 
turned. In the language of a talented writer: ‘‘ what a maga- 
zine of energies is a little child! How many journeys across 
seas, oceans and continents, if needs be, on errands of mercy, 
may be snugly packed away in those little feet. From between 
that little right thumb and finger, what volumes may yet flow 
out—poetry, history, philosophy, ethics.”? Let us not regard the 
primary culture and improvement of one destined to play so con- 
spicuous a part in the drama of the world’s future history, as 
unworthy of our attention Nor can we commence too soon. 
The starting point of man’s terrestrial career, is the starting 
point of education. To secure a healthy, vigorous, and efficient 
development of the animal organism, physical education must 
commence at the threshold of life, and continue until the child 
reaches the full stature of a perfect man. It brings into har- 
monious action all the parts, fibers, tissues, organs, apparatuses 
and system, of the corporeal frame. It teaches the principles of 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene, and regulates exercise, diet 
and clothing. Under its wholesome training and judicious regi- 
men, every organ performs well its appropriate function, and the 
whole organic structure, like an instrument of a thousand strings, 
is kept in perfect tune. 

Beauty of form, rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, smiling counte- 
nance, buoyant spirits, social pleasure, elastic step8, are some of 
the happy results of physical education. Yes, health,—the 
desideratum of life,—blooming, joyous health,—health that 
knows no sickness, no pain nor sorrow—health that sweetens the 
cup of life, and gives zest to all our enjoyments, is the result of 
physical education. A cursory glance at the subject will con- 
vince us of its great utility, its paramount importance. It is the 
basis of man’s future usefulness and happiness. It is intimately 
connected with his mental and moral culture. The body is the me- 
dium of the mind, the only medium through which the mind is acted 
upon, and the only medium by which the mind acts in its connec- 
tion with this present world. By itthe mind feels, thinks, perceives, 
reasons, imagines, remembers. It is the instrument with which 
the mind performs all its outward acts, all the duties of life. 
The operations of the mind, both internal and external, depend 
no little upon the state and development of man’s organic frame 
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Every philosopher knows that a vigorous mind is generally con- 
nected with a consistent and well developed brain, and that many 
of the greatest men that ever lived were no less distinguished for 
their physical than their intellectual powers. 

' Is it not worthy of remark that since the time of Greece and 
Rome, physical education has received but little attention? Until 
very recently it was entirely neglected in many of our best insti- 
- tutions of learning ; and our common schools have been con- 
ducted upon a plan in direct violation of almost every law of the 
child’s physical nature. Confined in an ill-constructed, ill-vent- 
ilated and uncomfortable school room from eight to ten hours per 
day, required to sit still like a statue for hours at a time, upon 
a narrow, hard bench, without a back, and in many instances too 
high for the child’s feet to reach the floor, with the ratan or 
birch applied if the tired child shifts its position, or in any way 
fails to comply with the unnatural and absurd requirement— 
| we say such a system of pedagoging as this, outrages the child’s 

' physical nature, and makes him hate the school room more than 
he does the calabouse or jail. Such is the horrible light in which 
the boy views the place of his imprisonment, that his father can 
secure his willing obedience at home by threatening to send him 
to school, 

_ Even at the present time, this is the state of things in many 
' parts of the country. An old-field school house is a little, con- 
» tracted log cabin, with a board roof, which presents but little 
- resistance to the falling rain, with a rough, unjointed puncheon 

floor, with a narrow horizontal window made by sawing out a 
log, or knocking out a few pieces of chincking, with a smoking 
chimney or an old worn-out stove. As you approach it, you are 
impressed with the idea of a dungeon in the wilderness. ‘This is 
the place of education to which the children of the neighborhood 
resort. It is the academy of learning—the temple of science. 
What shall we say of him who presides in this temple, and fills 
the chair of teacher? He is an oracle, of course, and is in per- 
fect keeping with the kind of temple in which he presides. He 
engages in teaching because he is qualified to fill no other place. 
Perhaps he tried many other things, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
nilling, tailoring, stage driving, but having failed in all these 
dificult professions, he turned his attention, as a dernier resort, 
to teaching. He gets thesituation without any difficulty, because 
he teaches cheap. 

If such be the place, and such be the teacher, what must edu- 
cation be? It isa desecration of theterm. It proves that such 
parents regard the education of their children as a matter of 
little or no importance. They raise their stock with the utmost 
pains-taking and care. Every attention is given to their proper 
growth and development. They spare neither labor nor money. 
From the storms and blasts of winter they shelter them in warm 
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and comfortable houses. But their children are permitted to 
occupy a school house not half so good as their stables, and are 
placed in charge of a pedagogue who suits the barn-yard and 
stable much better than he does the school-room. 

If you who have spent a fortune, and many years of ceaseless 
toil and study, in the acquisition of an education—if you who 
have consecrated yourselves with undying devotion to the high 
calling of teaching, would be proud of your profession, just 
take a tour through certain portions of this great and flourishing 
State. You would return from your tour with the impression 
that the State Teachers’ Association has a great work to accom- 
plish in Missouri. 

The ignorance and consequent indifference of many parents and 
teachers upon this subject, has been a source of an incalculable 
amount of evil. It is the principle cause of the prevailing dis- 
eases with which humanity is afflicted. 

Every physiologist knows that sickness is an unnatural state of 
the body, and is the penalty attached to the violation of nature’s 
laws. Parents who raise their children regardless of these laws, 
make them the unfortunate victims of their ignorance, for the 
_ penalty is certain to follow the infraction of the law, directly or 
indirectly. We see this fact demonstrated in almost every fam- 
ily in the community. So extensive and wide-spread is the in- 
fluence of nature’s broken laws, that the healing art, with its 
more than ten thousand skilful practitioners, cannot arrest it. 
Sickness, disease and death will prevail as long as the principles 
of life and the laws of health are violated. 

How often have we seen young men, after completing their 
scholastic course in some celebrated university or popular college, 
return home, mere skeletons, a physical wreck Gathering 
their literary honors at the immense expense of health, they could 
appropriate them to no other purpose, than to decorate their 
youthful and premature graves. 

We are gratified to know that this important subject is of late 
receiving the attention of many of our ablest educators, and that 
physical education is embraced in the course of study in some of 
our best literary institutions. We sincerely hope that the day 
is not distant when anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, will be 
taught in every school, academy and college throughout the 
length and breadth of the land; and when every seminary of 
learning will have attached to it suitable arrangements for calis- 
thenic and gymnastic exercises. Then the youth of our country, 
young men and young ladies, will return home from the halls of 
literature and science with ‘‘a sound mind in a healthy body,” 
prepared to fill their respective stations in society, and to enjoy a 
long life of usefulness and happiness. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 
Intellectual education is to the mind what physical education 
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is to the body. As the latter develops, invigorates and matures 
the corporeal organs, so the former develops, invigorates and ma- 
tures the mental faculties. 

The mind in infancy, like the body, is inactive. It possesses 
all the elements of future action, power and greatness, but its 
faculties are dormant, its energies are latent. We at first see 
no evidence of intellectuality. Animal life, with its instincts, is 
all that is manifested. The germ, however, is there. The pre- 
cious jewel is in the casket. Yes, within the little infant 
slumbers a mind which shall awaken into life, and whose career 
shall be onward through future ages of the world, and throughout 
the endless cycles of eternity. It is this immortal principle that 
allies man to God’s intellectual universe, and makes him the 
connecting link between heaven and earth. 

The human intellect, at the dawn of its existence, is, in the lan- 
guage of a distinguished writer, like a blank sheet of paper, 
without an impression, without an idea, without a thought. At 
this point intellectual culture commences. As the statuary ap- 
plies the chisel to bring out the hidden beauties of the unsculp- 
tured marble, so education performs its noble work upon the un- 
developed andincipient mind. It is both instructive and interest- 
ing to observe its progress in the future unfolding and training 
of the intellectual powers and faculties. By so doing, we obtain 
a clearer idea of the nature of the mind itself, and of the laws 
governing mental phenomena. 

Education first employs the objects of the material world by 
which infant man is surrounded, and with these objects it ope- 
rates upon the mind through the senses of the body. As exter- 
nal bodies possess dissimilar properties, so there are different 
bodily senses, through which the mind is made acquainted with 
these properties. Thus the properties of light and color are per- 
ceived through the sense of sight ; the properties of sound through 
the sense of hearing; the solidity and form of bodies through 
the sense of touch; the fragrance of bodies through the sense of 
smell; the flavor of bodies through the sense of taste. External. 
bodies may possess other properties than those made known to us 
through the five senses, but we remain ignorant of them, because 
we have no appropriate media through which to investigate them. 
The impressions of material objects received through the media 
of the senses, act as a mental stimuli. They excite the mind to 
inquiry concerning the qualities of those objects by which the 
impressions were made. In this way the mind is first roused to 
action, the mental machinery is put into motion. 

The nursery, therefore, is the primary school-room of the 
mind. The mother’s soothing voice, the merry laugh, and noisy 
sport of the inmates, the various objects that retlect their 
images upon the eye, the bright sunbeam that penetrates the win- 
dow and throws its radiance upon the curtain, in short, everything 
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that is heard, everything that is seen, everything that is felt, ar- 
rests the attention of the infant. Directly, its perceptive powers 
begin to ascertain the cause of every impression made upon its 
mind, and passing from one object to another, it becomes ac- 
quainted with everything within the limited circle of its earliest 
acquaintance. The young philosopher has already learned that 
material objects are distinguished by extension, impenetrability, 
figure, divisibility, inertia and attraction, though yet entirely ig- 
norant of the words by which those properties are expressed. 
Educatien does not stop with the rudiments of the nursery. 
According to the etymological import of the word, it leads the 
mind forth in pursuit of more extended knowledge. It conducts 
it, step by step, in its onward course of investigation and intel- 
lectual improvement. It unfolds to the mental view the wide- 
spread and inviting fields of philosophy. Every branch of science 
teaches the mind useful knowledge. Philology, embracing gram- 
mar, rhetoric and belles-lettres, teaches the mind a knowledge of 
language; geography, a knowledge of the carth’s surface; 
mathematics, a knowledge of numbers and magnitudes; me- 
chanical philosophy, a knowledge of the laws and effects of mo- 
tion; chemistry, a knowledge of elementary substances, and the 
proportions of their combinations; geology, a knowledge of the 
structure of the earth; botany, a knowledge of the vegetable king- 
dom; zoology, a knowledge of the animal kingdom; astronomy, a 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies; mental philosophy,a knowledge 
of the nature, powers and faculties of the mind. Thus the mind 
is led on in quest of information through the whole encyclopedia 
of sciences. How extensive becomes the field of observation! 
How boundless the sources of knowledge! Yea, in mental cul- 
ture, in the acquisition of knowledge, there is no turminus, no 
ne plus ultra. The vast universe of matter and mind is an end- 
less volume, whose instructive pages invite to interminable study, 
On the other hand let us contemplate the glorious career of 
the immortal mind, the mind endowed with infinite powers and 
faculties, the mind by education trained to patient attention, to 
untiring effort, to logical reasoning, to perserving investigation. 
That mind which was once confined to the narrow limits of the 
nursery, now knows no boundary. It fathoms the lowest depths, 
ascends the loftiest hights, and ranges through illimitable space. 
There is nothing that escapes its vigilant search. With the key 
of science in hand, it unlocks the hidden mysteries of nature. 
By it, every plant, tree, and shrub in the vegetable kingdom; 
every living creature in the animal kingdom ; every substance, 
ore and fossil in the mineral kingdom, is examined and classified. 


From the tiny flower that decorates the plant, from the l'ttle peb- 


ble of the brook, from the microscopic animalcule, the mind 
ascends to the planetary and stellary heavens. It computes the 
distances, magnitudes and revolutions of the heavenly bodies. It 
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knows and calls by name, every planet and star that bestuds the 
celestial concave. 

Again, who can estimate the utility and the practical impsetant 
of mtellectual education. The curious inventions, the imporrarlt 
discoveries, the useful arts and sciences, civilization, government, 
agriculture, mechanics,architecture, manufacture, are all achieve- 
ments of cultivated mind. 

The ship riding proudly upon the billowy deep, the steamer nay- 
igating the majestic river, the locomotive careering over dale, 
hill and mountain, with amazing velocity, the telegraph con- 
veying news upon the lightning’s wing—these are some of the 
bright trophies of intellectual science. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

Education, broad and comprehensive, contemplates man, not 
only as an animal possessing a physical organism, not only as an 
intellectual being capable of perception, of abstraction, of gen- 
eralization, of philosophical induction, but also as one endowed 
with the attributes of a moral creature, sustaining high and im- 
portant relations to his fellow beings, to his Creator and to the 
moral government of the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe. 

Moral education commences almost simultaneously with that of 
physical and intellectual--just as soon as infant man is suscep- 
tible of feeling, of affection, of passion, and of volition. And as 
the nursery is the elementary school-room of physical and intel- 
lectual education, so it is of moral. 

The mother’s temperament, the mother’s Jove or hate, joy or 
sorrow, are imprinted upon and become a part of the child’s 
moral nature long before it has learned the use of speech or the 
signification of words. Is the mother kind, affectionate and 
cheerful, so is the child. Does the mother wear a smile of com- 
placency upon her countenance, so does the child. Or is the 
mother impertinent, peevish and fretful,so is the child. As sil- 
ver is in the hands of the coiner, as clay is in the hands of the 
potter, so is the infant’s moral character in the hands of its 
mother. She may mould, form and fashion it to her will. 

It is the very first law of the child’s mental and moral consti- 
tution, to feel as the mother feels, and to do as its mother does. 
Indeed,it may not be too much to say,that mentally and morally, 
it becomes a fac-simile transcript of its mother. We can gen- 
erally form a pretty correct opinion of the mother from the ap- 
pearance and conduct of the child. What a world of responsibility 
is expressed in that little Anglo-Saxon word, mother! She forms 
the character, and in most cases, fixes the destiny of her child 
for time and for eternity. 

We perceive that the strictest and most vigilant attention should 
be given to the nursery of the child, while its moral character is 
in its formation state. Not cnly the father and mother, but the 
nurse and the inmates of the nursery, must set a good and virtuous 
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example. It must be a nursery of purity, modesty, kindness, 
truth and honesty. Every false principle, every evil practice, 
everything that is wrong, must be excluded therefrom. A clear 
broad line of demarkation must be early drawn between righ: 
and wrong, good and evil, virtue and vice. 

The mother who commits the keeping of her child to an im- 
moral nurse, who allows it to associate with vicious children, may 
know with the certainty of moral truth, what the future charac- 
ter of that child will be. 

The laws of moral science are as immutable as those of phys- 
ical. Thesame moral course will, under similar cirevmstances, 
infallibly produce the same effect, and the moral maxim, ‘Evil 
communications corrupt good manners or morals,” is as true and 
universal as the law of gravitation by which water seeks its level, 
and by which bodies fall to the earth. I would as soon expect to 
see a ball of lead thrown from my hand, continue to ascend above 
a certain hight, or remain stationary in the air unsupported, as to 
see a child come forth from a corrupt and adulterated nursery, 
with a good, sound moral character. One is physically impos- 
sible, the other is morally impossible. 

%, [Concluded next Month. ] 


>_> 


THE CHEMIST’S DREAM. 





The afternoon was sultry, and in the oppressive air of the 
class-room our worthy professor’s voice fell somewhat monoto- 
nously on inattentive ears. My thoughts wandered away to sylvan 
shades and grottoes of refreshing coolness, till I seemed to be 
exploring a narrow passage, which presently led me into a vast 
cave, where noble columns of sparkling stalactite supported an 
arched roof of purest crystal. I stood in one of Nature’s no- 
blest halls, but not alone. <A strange company had gathered 
there. ‘‘ Black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray,” were 
before me. A festive occasion had assembled, in joyous mood 
and holiday attire, the first-born of creation—the ELEMENTS of 
things. 

I was about to apologize for my intrusion and withdraw, but 
received an earnest invitation to remain as a guest at a pic-nic 


dinner party about to take place, and for which fifty-six family 
invitations, I was told, had been issued. Sea and land had been 
ransacked for delicacies, and every thing was put in requisition 
that could minister to the splendor of the entertainment, or to 


the enjoyment of the occasion. 
Whilst awaiting the summons to the banquet, I looked around 
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on the interesting party now rapidly assembling. And here these 
children of Nature were seen, not as in the chemist’s laboratory, 
writhing in the heated crucible, or pent up in glassy prisons, or 
peering out of gas-holder and Florence flasks, but arrayed in 
their native beauty, each free as air, and all acting as impulse: 
prompted. The Metals, the Gases, the Salts, the Acids, the 
Alkalies, the Oxides, all were there: from the mine and the 
mint, from the workshop of the artisan, and even from ocean’s. 
depths, they had come, and many of them, especially the ladies, 
were most tastefully attired. 

Chlorine wore a beautiful greenish-yellow robe, while the fair 
daughters of Chromium appeared in gay dresses of the liveliest 
golden-yellow and orange red. Jodine had only just arrived, and 
was not yet disencumbered of an unpretending outer garment of 
steel gray, which enveloped her person ; but when the warmth of 
the apartment compelled her to throw this aside, she appeared 
arrayed in a vesture of thin gauze, of the loveliest violet color 
imaginable. Carbonic Acid appeared in a plain dress of snowy 
white, while her mother, Carbon, wore the deepest sables, and a 
gloomy countenance ; yet, not disdaining ornament, she exhibited 
ear-rings of polished jet, and a circlet of diamonds glittered on 
her brow. WVitrogen was there with her graceful daughter, 
Nitrous Acid, airy in all her movements, and clad magnificently 
in crimson. 

Nor was the costume of some of the gentlemen of the party 
less remarkable. Sulphur wore a yellow suit, and Phosphorus, 
flesh-colored garments ; while Phosphuretted Hydrogen, or, as 
he is nick-named, ‘‘ Will-of-the-Wisp,”’ flitted amongst us in a 
robe of living flame—the dress in which the reckless youngster 
is said to haunt church-yards and marshy places, playing his 
pranks upon poor benighted travelers. Gold, the king of metals,. 
was of course arrayed in gorgeous apparel. His royal sister 
Silver, came leaning on his arm. If this bright-eyed maiden 
had less of glitter, none that knew her failed to acknowledge her 
sterling worth. Mercury, that reckless being, was there, as 
lively and versatile as ever ; now by the thermometer noting the 
subterrancan temperature ; now by the barometer predicting a 
storm in the regions overhead ; now arm-in-arm with this metal, 
then with that; and they all, by the way, save stern old Jron, 
had hard work to shake him off. This strange character was 
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nevertheless a philosopher of uncommon powers of reflection, 
and well versed in the art of healing. Potassium, though de- 
. cidedly a brilliant fellow, manifested too much levity in his de- 
portment to win respect, and was pronounced by those who knew 
him best, to be rather soft. In gravity, Plaéinum surpassed all 
the company ; in natural brightness, Zin was outshone by few. 

When Oxygen arrived, with his clear transparent countenance 
and light elastic step, a murmur of congratulation was heard, 
and all arose to do him homage. He was a patriarch amongst 
them, and literally a father to mary of the younger guests. His 
presence was the signal for adjournment to the banqueting room, 
where, of right, he took his seat at the head of the table. The 
apartment we had now entered was illuminated with an arch of 
flame, of dazzling brightness, produced by a curious apparatus 
which Galvanism, who excels in these matters, had contrived for 
the occasion, from materials furnished by his friends, Zine and 
Copper. Festoons of evergreens and wreaths of roses adorned 
this brilliant and fairy-like scene. The preparation of the more 
substantial part of the feast—the baking, boiling, roasting, 
stewing, etc.—had been committed to Caloric, of long experience 
in these matters. The nobler metals brought costly services of 
plate, and Carbon, united with Jron, furnished elegant steel 
cutlery. Alumina provided the finest china, and Potash and 
Stlex jointly contributed glass of exquisite transparency. Among 
these sons of Nature there is no craving for artificial stimulants, 
so Oxygen and Hydrogen were commissioned to find the drink- 
ables, and the beverage they provided was the best, the purest, 
and the most refreshing that could be had. Carbon, with Ory- 
gen and Hydrogen, found most of the vegetables ; and Witro- 
gen aided them materially in procuring the meats abundantly 
presented. Some individual offerings to the feast caught my 
attention; as, for instance, the oysters, which Carbonate of 
Lime had sent in the shell ; the pyramids of ice-creams, prepared 
by the daughter of Chlorine and Hydrogen ; and Hydrocyanic 
Acid, the druggist, brought peaches and nectarines from his own 
conservatory. 

The feast was ready, but not begun till the signal had been 
given by @ffinity, a sort of chaplain to the elements, having 
officiated at the weddings of all the married ones of the company. 
As usual, the conversation did not become general till the desert 
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appeared, when jokes were cracked as well as nuts ; the toast and 
song were called for ; wit and innocent hilarity became the order 
of the day. Even Oxygen, their dignified president, relaxed 
from his sternness, and told many a tale of his own mischievous 
pranks in the days of old father Chaos, when Time and himself 
were young—how he and Hydrogen would terrify the icthyosauri 
and megatheria of the ancient world with earthquakes and con- 
flagrations. NVitrous Oxide, too, that funniest of youngsters, 
amused us with his drolleries; Phosphorus made a flaming 
speech, and Potash a caustic one; while Mercury proposed as 
a toast: ‘* The medical profession, to whom we say, ‘ Use us, 
but do not abuse us.’ ” 

It chanced that I witnessed a curious little by-scene—a flirta- 
tion that Platinum was carrying on with Hydrogen, whom, to 
my surprise, I saw seated among the metals, and very much at 
home among them, too. Great indeed was the contrast between 
Platinum, gray, heavy, and dull as he was, and the light and 
buoyant creature at his side; but there was soon evidence of 
mutual attraction. Platinum grew warm in his attentions, and 
ere long, quite a flame was kindled between them. So passed 
the festive hour; all went ‘‘ merry as a marriage bell,” till sud- 
denly Sulphuretted Hydrogen, a most disgraceful fellow, en- 
tered with an offensive air. In an instant all the metals to whom 
he is particularly obnoxious, changed color. Lead grew even 
black in the face with indignation; Arsenic and Antemony 
seemed jaundiced with rage; Ammonia, to whom his presence 
recalled disagreeable associations, in trying to avoid him pre- 
cipitated several metalic oxides to the floor; while Chlorine, 
with more self-command, advanced to repel the intruder. Just 
at this moment a strange sound, like the trampling of a mighty 
host, assailed my ears. Methought it was ‘‘ an earthquake’s 
voice,” and that now my fate was sealed. The arching grotto, 
the festive scene, faded from before my eyes, which opened, to 
my confusion, on the professor, who, having concluded his lecture, 
was leaving his desk, and on the empty forms, which the students 
had just quitted, and, in so doing, had ruthlessly destroyed my 
‘* baseless fabric of a vision,”’ leaving, alas! not ‘‘ a wreck be- 
hind.”—Leisure Hour. 


ey ee 


Praises shine upon the senseless, as rich trophies do upon a poet. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
AT THE 
TEIRD ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting at Jefferson City, it will be seen from the following report, was 
unusuallg interesting. Notwithstanding the heat of the weather, and the 
close succession upon the Fourth of July, and the usual impatience ef teachers 
to visit their friends and relatives at a distance after a long term of school Ja- 
bors, there was a fair representation from different parts of the State in 
attendance. 

An abundance of zeal and of that mutual good feeling so necesgary to effective 
action, was manifest. The chief topics of discussion, as will appear, were the 
State Normal School, the Agricultural School, the co-education of the sexes, the 
choice of text books, and the Phonetic System. 

It was thought better to state the substance of the various arguments used by 
gentlemen who spoke on the more important subjects, as it weuld render the 
report more instructive to readers who were not present at the Convention. 
This has been done ; and in order to keep the whole within moderate limits, it 
was necessary to pass by many other proceedings with a mere notice. With 
regard to the authenticity of the arguments here attributed to the different 
speakers, the Secretary would say that he condensed them from fuller reports, 
taken at the time in Phonetic short-hand. He has only stated what seemed to 
him to be the drift of the discourse. : 

The hospitalities of the good people of Jefferson will have the efiect to kee) 
their memory fresh in the hearts of the Teachers of Missouri. May every 
year witness an increasing interest in the Teachers’ Association. which tends 
so materially to disseminate the experience of the mostskilful ; to elevate and 
cpent the ideas of the many, and to promote that feeling of unity and friend- 
ship requisite to break down local prejudices, and to secure a hearty co-opera- 
tion for that good end, viz: The perfection of our system of education. 

The Association met pursuant to notice and adjournment. in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, 6th of July, 1858, at 4o0’clock P. M. 

The President being absent, the Vice President, from St. Louis, Mr. Pennell, 
was called to the chair. 

T. J. Henderson was elected Secretary pro tem. 

On motion of Mr. Sutherland, a committee to prepare and present business 
for the Association, was appeinted by the chair, consisting of Messrs. Suther- 
land, Edwards and Henderson. 

Mr. Tracy offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, of whom the State Superin- 
tendent shall be one, to consult upon the propriety and feasibility of adopting 
a uniform series of Text Books in the Common Schools of this State, and, if they 
are able to agree, to report the same to this Association. 


The Chair appointed Messrs. Tracy, Starke. Sutherland, Tirrell and Leigb. 

Mr. Tracy also moved the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Association regards with much pleasure the enterprise of 
Mr. T.. J. Henderson, in the publication of the Missourr Epucarox, and while 
we adopt it as the organ of this Association, we would earnestly commend it to 
the favorable patronage of all who take interest in the cause of popular educa- 
tion. 

Resolved, That with the sanction of Mr. Henderson, the President appoint a 
committee of five to act in the capacity of associate editors, and assist in the 
management of the Educator. 

. On motion of Dr. Leigh, the resolutions were referred to the Committee on 
usiness, 

Mr. Tracy spoke bf the propriety of introducing into the Educator a Juvenile 
Department. 

he Association then adjourned till 8 o’clock, P. M. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

Association convened at the — hour. 

Mr. W. H. Lewis, President of the Association, in the chair. The meeting 
opened with prayer by Mr. Tracy. The President, after announcing the order 
of exercises for the evening, delivered an address on the subject of Education, * 
which was responded to by Gen. Jas. B. Gardenhire, Mayor of Jefferson City, 
welcoming the members of the Association, and tendering to them the hospi- 
talities of the city. 

By request, the Secretary read the article of the constitution, which speaks 
of the terms of membership. 

Association then adjourned to meet at 8 A. M., on the morrow. 

WepneEspay Mornine, July 7, 8 o’clock. 

Association opened with prayer by Prof. Kemper. 

T. J. Henderson requested the appointment of a Secretary. Whereupon, Mr. 
W. T. Harris was nominated and elected. 

Prof. Swallow offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to report on the condition and im- 
portance of Agricultural Education in our State. 

Resolution referred to the Business Committee 

Mr. Edwards moved that a committee of seven be appointed by the Chair, to 
uominate officers. Motion carried. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Love, Tracy, Pennell, Swallow, Oliver, Kemper 
and Tirrell. 

Mr. Edwards called for the report of the Business Committee on the resolu- 
tions offered by Mr. Tracy, respecting the Epvucaror. 

The first resolution was read, and adopted upon motion of Mr. Pennell. 

Mr. Henderson spoke of the second resolution, and expressed his willingness 
to serve the interests of the Association. He bad only undertaken the pecuni- 
ary responsibility ; the Association might use it, and consider it their own 
property. 

Mr. Pennell proposed to amend the second resolution by striking out the 
clause “with the sanction of Mr. H,” and reading “ in consideration of the in- 
vitation of Mr. H.”” Remarks by Messrs. Pennell, Sutherland, Tracy, Hen- 
cerson. Resolution passed as amended. 

The Chair announced the next special order, viz: A general discussion of 
the question, ‘‘ Should the sexes be educated together ?” 

Mr. Pennell opened the debate. He thought that the separation of boys and 
gitls during the process of education was something we had inherited, and that 
it had nothing else to recommend it. The education of the sexes together was 
indicated by nature ; they both originated (usually) in the same family. An 
argument was drawn from the statements of teachers, that their schools are 
more easily governed when both sexes are educated together. There was an 
advantage in sending brothers and sisters to the same schoo]. The habits of 
young men in colleges and pioneers were brought up. 

Co-education exerted a refining influence on both sexes. We learn from 
those unlike ourselves. 

Boys are reflective, girls spontaneous. The one communicated strength, the 
other refinement. Besides, experience had shown that though the reform met 
with opposition at first, no sooner was it tried, than it gained universal favor. 

Mr. Tracy called attention to the moral sentiments. The co-education of 
boys and girls tended topurity and virtue. Separation causes a reaction. 

The girls at a certain boarding school were surrounded by a high fence. 
They built platforms to look over. and all the young men in the village be- 
came cross-eyed by reason of much looking through the knot holes. A virtue 
that required propping on all sides was worth but little. 

Mr. Edwards inquired whether it was true that only under the control of a 
positive, capable teacher, these results can be attained. It is said by some that 
ordinarily, refinement and delicacy, instead of being promoted, are retarded. 

Mr. Childs thought that if a teacher bad not power enough to direct the 
sentiment of the -chool composed of boys and girls, his power must be exceed- 
ingly small when applied to a school of one sex alone. For the influence of 
aex upon sex is ennobling. Nunneries an:i boarding-schools prove that, whilc 
seclusion degrades, association elevates and developes. 
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The action of the world hitherto has been based on the idea that woman 
should not be educated at all. The idea marks the standard of civilization. 
It had been decided by us in favor of female education and civilization. 

The question of economy decides that the two sexes should be educated to- 
gether. For too separate them, tends to weaken the means, and thus to lower 
male education to the standard of female education, rather than elevate the 
latter to the former. The grade of honor was low in boys’ schools. Dr. 
Arnold, so well known, deplores boys’ schools. Males associated together, 
get no idea of the true female character. The first educator of this country 
(Horace Mann) is a practical advocate of the co-educatioa of the sexes. 

Mr. Edwards thought the argument had been one-sided. He ought to know 
the grounds upon which we stand. What has been the history of education ? 
The Catholic Church had adopted the system of separate education. English 
history brought precedent in favor of separation. The male and female minds 
are different. Is the same course of intellectual culture adapted to both ¥ 
These things had been urged sometimes agaiust co-education. He would an- 
swer them by saying, that it has been only within our own day that education 
has been considered of vital importance. Once, theman not fit for any thing else 
was thought fit for a schoolmaster. John Milton and Roger Ascham, he did 
not forget as glorious exceptions. Therefore, the appeal to the past was not 
valid. The alleged difference between the mental constitutions of the two 
sexes may be admitted, and some variation made in the course of study, but it 
does not materially affect the position that both sexes should be educated at 
the same institution, and in the same classes as far as possible 

Prof. Swallow thought the sexes should be educated together, until their du- 
* ties in after life require them to receive a separate training, as young men are 
educated* together at college for a time, and tken go to their separate 
schools to study divinity, law, medicine, or any other profession. ‘Ihe de- 
nominations desired to make teachers of their tenets; but we, men and women. 

fhe Chair announced the hour for the discussion of text-books. 

Prof Tirrell thought a uniformity of text-books desirable, for many reasons. 
But frequently, publishing houses have endeavored to put upon a State a series 
of second rate works, and made a deplorable state of things. Uniformity, to 
a certain extent, might be practicable. Counties and towns might have a 
uniform set of books in the schools within their limits. Emigration from town 
to town caused parents considerable expense in new books withouta uni- 
formity. 

Prof. Love said a monopoly of text-books not the best kind was enjoyed bya 
few houses, when a particular set was selected for the State. I+: appeared 
better to leave the field open for competition, as it would make a constant 
progress in the improvements of such books. It was like a circulating library 
to have many different text-books among pupils and teachers. 

Mr. Tracy said books would be far cheaper if booksellers knew that there 
would be a single set of books kept up. 

Mr, Pennell thought a remedy for the difficulty might be found in a good 
Normal School. If teachers were adequately qualified, they would be able to 
remove the evil. 

Mr. Edwards thought that it was not well to put the power of deciding 
what books the State should use in the hands of one individual. It led to deal- 
ings not honorabie Large booksellers could then appeal in a way that it 
was difficult to resist. The centralization of power was contrary to the genius 
of our institutions. 

Prof. Swallow thought a duty was not to be avoided because there were 
temptations connected with it. It would bea greater moral calamity to have 
the booksellers corrupt five hundred school commissioners scattered through 
the State than one State Superintendent. 

Mr. Henderson sai‘ that the proposed uniformity of the text books implies 
a uniformity of the capacities and tastes of those who are to use them. it 
would be blind to force such a requisition upon the people. 

Tho Chair announced the hour for adjournment. 

The Business Committee brought in favorable report on the resolntion cf 
Prof. Swallow respecting agricultural education. 

Mr. Tracy moved it be adopted. Carried 

‘The Chair appointed Messrs. Swallow, Love and Kemper as the committee. 

The Association took its regular recess till 2 o’clock Pp. mM. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—2 0’clock. 

Association listened to the reports of committees. 

Mr. Tracy, as Chairman of the Committee, presented the following report 
on the State Normal Schools: 

Your committee beg leave to reportthat during last summer and fal] we 
used such means as were within our power to interest, enlighten and direct 
the public mind upon the important subject of a State Normal School. As far 
asour observation extended, there was a friendly feeling, and no opposition to 
the enterprise. Wesubmitted a memorial to the Legislature on the subject 
last November, which was printed and referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. There was a friendly feeling among the members upon the subject, but 
owing to the great financial revulsion which occurred at that time. we did not 
deem it politic to press the matter upon the attention of the Legislature in a 
way to seek immediate action. 

Your committee feel confident that a candid view of the subject in all ifs 
bearings willinduce prompt and effic ent action on the part of the next Legis- 
lature. We therefore recommend the Association either to appoint a new com- 
mitte on this subject, or to fill the vacancies in the present, and instruct that 
committee to use all honorable means to press the subject upon the attention 
of the people and the approaching Legislature, and endeavor, if possible, to 
bring the matter to a successful issue. All which is respectfully submitted. 

J. L. TRACY, Chm’n. 

The report of the committee on nominations was received, and the 
committee discharged. 

Mr. HenpErson then delivered an excellent address, on the subject of a re- 
cognized Teacher’s profession. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are tendered to the President, 
Mr. Lewis, and to Mr. T. J. Henderson, for their able and interesting lectures 
delivered before this body, and that they be requested tu furnish copies of the 
same for publication. 


Prof. Love moved t!:at a committee of five be appointed by the Chair to re- 
port a programme for the next annual meeting. Motion carried. 

The Chair appointed as such committee, Messrs. Fielding, Tirrell, Kemper, 
Tracy and Childs. 


REPORTS OF TEACHERS. 

The Chair then called for a report on the condition of education, from dif- 
ferent teachers representing various portions of the State. \ 
The secretary called the list of members and the following names responded. 

Mr. J. W. Sutherland, Jefferson City, Cole county; C. 8, Pennell, St. Louis, 
St. Louis county; J. K. Kidd, Warren county; Prof, J. Love, Liberty, Clay Co. 
Wm. B. Stark, (State Sup’t, reported for the county of Cole, thirty-six schoo! 
districts, twenty-eight supplied with school-houses; twenty-six male teach- 
ers and two female); Mr. Tracy, Arrow Rock, Saline county; Mr. McGuire, 
Greenfield, Dade county; Mr Schoonover, Jefferson City, Cole county; W. M. 
Hunsaker, Moniteaucounty; J. J. Brady, Farmington, St. Francois county; 
W. D. Fielding, Boonville, Cooper county; H. C. Levens, Boonville, Cooper 
county; Mr. McIlhany, from Virginia; Prof. Kemper, Fulton,Callaway county; 
Pres, S. S. Laws, Fulton, Callaway county; Prof G. C. Swallow ; Columbia, 
Boone county; Ira Divoll, Superintendent of Public Schools in St. Louis. In 
the St. Louis public schools there were seven thousand children, divided into 
four grades; the primary, intermediate,grammar and High School departments; 
in addition to which there was a Normal School. There were twenty-two 
school buildings,. and forty-four principals; above fifty scholars to each 
teacher. - 

Mr. Tracy offered the following resotation, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to report to this Association 
upon the subject of County Teachers’ Istitutes, and what course can best be 
adopted to assist in organizing aud conducting these local institutions. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

The committee to whom was referred the resolution of Prof. Swallow respec- 
ting Agricultural education, have had the subject under consideration, and 
would recommend the passage of the following resolutions as embodying our 
sentiments: 
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Resolved, That a delegation of five be appointed to represent this Associ- 
ation in the Convention called to meet in St. Touls on the 9th of September, to 
take into consideration the subject of Agricultural Education in our State. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to memorialize the next 
State- Legislature on the propriety of aiding the endowment of agricultural de- 
partments in our principal Universities and Colleges. 

Prof. Swallow made some interesting remarks pertaining to Scientific Agri- 
culture, and thought the profits of our farms could be doubled by practicing 
the precepts of agricultural science. 

Messrs. Law, Divoll, Tracy, Kidd, McGuire, Fielding, Pennell and Swallow, 
discussed the matter further in its various bearings, some thinking it 
should be laid aside till the Normal School had been obtained, and others 
thinking it would aid the cause of the Normal School. 

Col. Minor moved to adopt the resolution. 

Motion carried, and the Chair appointed the following committee of dele- 
gates, and to memorialize the Legislature, to wit: 

Messrs. Minor, Laws, Swallow, Starke, E.K Woodward. 

Association adjourned to 8, Pp. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


‘The Association resumed its session at 8} p.m. 

The President announced as the first special order, an address from Mr. 
Richard Edwards, (Principal of the Normal School at St. Louis. ) 

The audience listened with peculiar pleasure to the scholarly production of 
Mr. Edwards, which was delivered in anelegant and agreeable manner. His 
> subject was ‘‘Normal Education.” 

At the close, Mr. Kidd offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Association return thanks to Mr Edwards for his excel- 
oe address, and that he be requested to furnish a copy of the same for pub- 

ication. 

Mr. Divoll announced that there were several hundred copies of the first and 
— annual “proceedings” of the State Association on the table for distri- 
bution. 

Upon motion of Mr. Harris, the report of the Committee on Normal Schools 
was read again, and referred back to the committee to be embodied in a set of 
resolutions. 

Prof. Swallow moved that the next annual meeting be held at the State Uni- 
versity, in Columbia, Boone county. 

Mr. Divoll proposed St. Louis. 

Mr. Pennell made a few remarks in favor of St. Louis. 

Major Rollins, in a short but elegant speech, invited the Association to come 
to Columbia. He assured them that there was no town inthe State where the 
hospitalities of the citizens would be tendered more generously than at Colum- 
bia on such an occasion. 

President Laws spoke in favor of Columbia. 

Mr. Divoll said that hehad been led to believe that St. Louis was the most 
accessible point. 

Mr. Pennell was willing to go where the Association would be the most 
benefitted. 

Prof. Swallow thought the teachers would prefer to come into the country 
ca account of the hot weather. The meeting last year had been held at St.- 
Louis. Now, that we had stirred up the people in that locality, it would seem 
that we ought to give an impetus to other portions of the State likewise. Come 
next year to Columbia and they would find the “latch strings all out.” After 
the “Border Ruffians” had quieted down a little, by year after next, wecan £0 
to Independence. 

The motion to meet at Columbia passed by a vote of 14 to 10. 

After a warm discussion between Messrs. Laws, Edwards, Swallow, Hen- 
dergon, and Pennell, upon motion of Mr. Tracy, the first Wednesday of July, 
1859, was set as the day of the next meeting. 

Mr. Fielding announced that Prof. Wright, State Agent for the educational 
interests of Illinois, was present. He moved that he be elected an honorary 
member of this association. Carried. 

Motion passed fo adjourn till cight o’clock the following morning. 
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THurspay Mornine, July 8. 

The President called the meeting to order at eight o’clock. 

Prayer by Prof. Love. 

The Secretary (Mr. Harris) not having arrived, the Chaic appointed Mr. 
Divoll Secretary pro tem. 

Prof. Swallow moved the reconsideration of the vote to hold the next meet- 
ing of the Association at Columbia. Carried. 

Prof. Swallow then withdrew the motion to hold the next meeting at that 
place. (Secretary arrived.) 

Mr. Divoll moved that the association be held at St. Louis. He said the 
Board of Education of that city, the teachersin the public and private schools 
and others interested in the cause of education, would spare no pains to make 
itan occasion of peculiar satisfaction to all. 

Messrs. Pennell, Allison, Edwards and others, discussed the motion. Mr. 
Tracy called for the vote. It was carried. 

Mr. Whelan moved that the Assoeiation send delegates to the National 
Teachers’ Association to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, August 11th, 758, 

Motion carried. and Messrs. Whelan, S. H. Bailey, Divoll, E. K. Woodward, 
Tracy and Pennell, appointed delegates. 

A circular calling this National Association was read by the Secretary. 

Upon motion of Mr. Tracy, Mr. Lewis was added to the Committee on Nor- 
mal Schools. 

Committee oN Normar. ScHoots—Messrs. Tracy, Starke, Sutherland, Ed- 
wards, Tirrell, Divoll, Lucky, Laws, Love, Lewis. 

CommiTTEE TO REPORT ON County TeacHERS’ InstrrureE—Messrs. Love, 
Kemper, Tracy, Edwards, Tirrell. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by the Secretary, and 
ballots were prepared for election of officers for next year. ‘The result of the 
ballot was the election of the members nominated by the committee, as follows : 

PrestipeNt—Prof. G. C. Swallow, Columbia, Mo. 

Vick Presrpents—Richard Edwards, St. Louis; F. T. Kemper, Fulton; W. 
T. Lucky, Fayette; James Love, Liberty; J. L. Tracy, Arrow Rock; J. M. 
McGuire, Greenfield ; Joseph J. Brady, karmington. 

Recorpine SecreTary—Wnu. T. Harris, St. Louis. 

CorresponvINnG SecreTARY—C. S. Pennell, St. Louis. 

Lrprartan—N. D. Tirrell, St. Louis. 

TreasureER—C. L. Oliver, St. Louis. 

Prof. Swallow offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Normal Schools be instructed to memorial- . 
ize the next Legislature on the propriety of aiding the endowment of Normal 
Departments in our principal Universities and Colleges. 

President Laws remarked tnat we are ali agreed as to the fact that we want 
a Normal School, but we differ as to the manner of its practical realization. 
He protested against attempting to realize visionary impracticable schemes. 
There was such a marked difference between this State and other States that 
ro analogies could be drawn. He feltthat to adopt the single institution plan 
would put back the work of education a quarter of a century; for it would 
take nearly that time to illustrate its impracticability. We are about to 
memorialize a body of men who are practical, and understand the necessities 
— case. It behooves us, therefore, to digest a plan adapted in detail to 
Missouri. 


= had been eighteen years in Missouri, twelve of which he had spent in 
St Louis. 

He admired St Louis, on account of it being an appendage to the State, and 
not because the State was an appendage to St. Louis. Those who have re- 
cently come into this State have very little idea of its resources and impor- 
tance till they have traveled through its length and breadth, as he had done. 
Each college in the State would have a department for the education of teach- 
ers. Does the Association propose to establish Normal Schools in opposition, 
and thus snatch out our pupils from our recitation rooms ? 

_ Mr Pennell called for the report of the committee. He thought it best to 
keep free from sectional feeling. The people of St. Louis, in favoring a sin- 
gle institution, had no intention to have it established there. He did not see 
why the example of New York, which State tried the establishment of such 
departments in ber colleges without success, was not a valid precedent to 
argue from on the present occasion. 
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A motion was made to substitute the report of the committee for the resolu- 
tion of Prof. Swallow. 

REPORT ON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The committe on Normal Schools beg leave to report that they do not at 
present deem it important or expedient to enter upon details in the plan of a 
Normal School, for the establisement of which they have been instructea to 
memorialize the State Legislature, but would state that it is the unanimous 
opinion of this committee that it should be a distinct and independent insti- 
tution, not connected with, or an adjunct to, any of the existing Colleges or 
Seminaries of the State. 

Upon motion wf Mr. Pennell, the time of each speaker was limited to ten 
minutes. 

Prof. Swallow said it would be a failure to ask for a great central school. 

To-day a central Normal School cannot be obtained without a contention 
that would shake educational interests to their foundations. 

The schooJs’ education in this State is on altogether a different plan from 
what is supposed. We have as good native teachers as any State. Those 
who have helped endow colleges of their own denominations would send their 
children to them to be educated. It was almost impossible to find an institu- 
tion that was not under the control of some denomination. We are sectarian 
in this State, as well as partisan in politics. 

The effort to establish normal instruction in the New York schools cannot 
be justly cited as a precedent. Our system of education is not like theirs, 
and we propose a plan for normal instruction quite different from the one 
adopted in New York. 

r. Edwards said the Normal School, above all things else, should be en- 
tirely free from sectarian bias. Some think there is no science of teaching, 
but that it mezely requires common sense, while other professions demand a 
special drill. This is the cardinal point. Those young men who have gradu- 
ated at colleges will not, with their diplomas in hand, go back into log cabins 
to supply the most pressing wants of the States ; they will lookhigher. There 
is a peculiar enthusiasm among graduates of a Normal Schvol that is not 
found among those who come from a department attached to a college or other 
institution. 

Mr. Baker said he had traveled over the State in capacity of agent of the 
Association. He advocated an independent Normal School of the highest 
character, so as to combine all the excellencies of all similar existing insti- 
tutions, 


Mr. Childs thought the aiguments of the gentleman who opened the discus- 
sion to be mutually destructive, if arranged according to the following order: 
First, he claimed that education is already a fact in this State. Secondly, he 
proposed to establish numerous Normal School departments in various insti- 
tutions, to make education a fact. Thirdly, he declaimed against “ visionary 
schemes,” meaning Independent Normal Schools. Fourthly, he would admit 
no force to precedents in other States, thus refusing the light of experience. 
Fifthly, he was opposed to anything sectarian. Sixthly, he desired to attach 
normal departments to sectarian institutions, 

These three antinomies constituted the summary of his arguments adduced 
against a single independent Normal School. 

He thought thatif New York could not succeed in Colleges and Seminaries 
unier her control, to make the Normal departments flourish, that much less 
would Missouri, with all beyond her control, and in the hands of conflicting 
sects. 

Mr Laws remarked that he was not responsible for intelligence to compre- 
hend his arguments; his duty was merely to put them forth. 

Mr. Euwards desired to say a few words with regard to Normal Schools, 
which seemed to be thrown into the back ground by the discussion of other 
matters. No one has made any attack upon the schools of Missouri. On the 
contrary, her private schools and colleges are acknowledged to be of a high 
grade. But what sliall we do for the Common Schools? Do we recollect 
their condition as reported to us yesterday by members from different parts of 
the State—those schools which are the recipients of cur immense State fund! 
Do the gentlemen consider those accounts flattering? Now, it is the business 
of the Normal School to send men and women into every nook and corner ot 
the State, until public schoo] education shall become as free as common ail. 
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But I do not expect this result immediately ; I do not believe in attempting too 
great things at first. Leta single school be established with a moderate en- 
dowment, and in a short time it will demonstrate the problem that a Normal 
School is a public benefaction. 

Mr, E. thought the gentleman was mistaken with regard to the difference 
between Missouri and New York, touching the sectarian character of their 
colleges and academies. He believed that all of those institutions in New 
York, and throughout the East, were under denominational influences. He 
knew of but one instance where it was pretended to be otherwise, and even 
there it was only nominally so. There is, therefore, as it seems to me, no 
such difference as the gentlemen suppose in the two cases ; they appear to be 
entirely analogous. The attempts, however, to establish Normal Schools in 
the two instances have been precisely similar. The same arguments which 
are used here to-day in favor of attaching normal departments to institutions 
already established, were used in New York ten or fifteen years ago, and with 
success, too; and the results of those experiments stand as a perpetual 
— to all who shall engage in similar undertakings. But when they 
direct their attention to the establishment of a Normal School as a separate 
and distinct institution for a special object, and.that object to teach the art 
and science of teaching, they were eminent'y successful. And the experience 
of other States is precisely similar. Massachusetts has several such schools. 
For the first one they fought in the face of just such opposition as gentle- 
men say this will encounter. This whole question has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and settled in other States. If we are wise, we shall profit by their 
experience ; avoid their errors, and adopt the plan recommended in the com- 
mittee’s report. 

Mr. Wright, of Illinois, said that in his State, they had a Normal School of 
one year’s standing. Its success was eminent thus far. 

When it was under discussion in the Association, at a period similar to the 
one this Association was passing through, there was the same clashing of 
the interests of the agricultural and Normal Schools, and, moreover, Presi- 
dents and Professors of colleges came in and wished a share of the appropria- 
tion fund to endow local branches. 

But they found it necessary to drop all schemes but one, and make a State 
Normal School stand at the head of everything. 

The Normal School was to elevate the masses. Remarks by Messrs. Swal- 
luw, Edwards, Laws, Pennell. Motion to adopt the report of the committee 
instead of Prof. Swallow’s motion, carried by a vote of 22 to 7. 

Association adjourned till two, p. mM. 


AFTERNOON SEssioN—Thursday, July 8. 


The Association came together at 2, Pp. M. 

The report of the Committee on Teachers’ Institutes was read by the Chair- 
man of that committee. : 

The committee having considered the matter, beg leave to report the follow- 
ing plan of operations : ; 

First, That the Vice Presidents in the different Congressional Districts be 
requested and enjoined to perform their duty as indicated in the constitution 
of this society. ‘Ihat they correspond with county commissioners and teachers 
in all parts of their districts,and earnestly co-operate with them in organizing 
and conducting the work of Teachers’ Institutes. 

Second, That the State Superintendent be requested to forward circulars to 
all the commissioners and teachers of the State, setting forth the advantages 
to be derived from these local institutions, inviting them to call in, if neces- 
sary, the aid of the Vice President in their District to assist in organizing 
and conducting a Teachers? Institute, and that in such cases they do, if possi- 
ble, provide for his traveling expenses. That the Vice Presidents be request- 
ed to make their work in the counties they may visit as practical as.possi- 
ble, demonstrating to the teachers and the people the great advantages to be 
derived from a genuine Teachers’ Institute. That they deliver one public 
lecture in each county they may visit, upon the subject of Normal Schools 
and Teachers’ Institutes as the most efficient means of exalting our work, and 
improving our workmanship. That the different Vice Presidents make a full 
report upon the state of education in their field, to the State Superintendent, 
up to the last Saturday in December of this year. That they present to the 
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people the claims of the “Missouri Educator,” and endeavor to extend the 
circulation of this periodical in all parts of the State. Thatthey make a full 
report of their work to this Association at its annual session. 

Remarks by Messrs. Harris, Starke, Love and Edwards. 

Motion to adopt it carried. 

The report of the Committee on Programme was referred to the Board of 
Directors. 

C. L. Oliver, the Treasurer ef the Association, submitted his report, as 
follows : 


The balance in the treasury May, 1857 te eeeeee eens veces + seeeee $166 00 
Received during the year six life memberships, at $10---++. .. - 6000 
Donation from E. H. Spalding, Esq., St. Louis++++++ «+++ 

Receipts of this meeting see eeeees oocece 


Total received . seecse 
Paid to State Agent for four months labor-+++ ++ seeeee eevee 
Paid for 2000 copies of the proceedings, 1857- 


Total---- eeeeee sees seer fe CO OCOR eee eeeeese 
Excess of expeaditure above receipts++++ sesees seeeee eeeeee 


Several expressed a desire that the members should be taxed a sufficient 
amount to liquidate the debt. 
>» Messrs. Swallow, Edwards, Pennell, Divoll, Henderson, Low, Tracy, Love 
and Starke, generously offered to assist in liquidating the debt by a donation 
of ten dollars each; thus leaving the debt at about one hundred dollars. 

Mr. Sutherland asked for the report of the Publishing Committee of the 
Journal of Education. 

Mr. Divoll, local editor, made a satisfactory report. 

The failure of the enterprise was owing mainly to the non-payment of 
subscriptions, the lack of contributions to the Journal, which had been pro- 
mised, and the _ that deranged financial affairs. The subscription list 
was transferred to Mr. Henderson, and all subscribers were to be furnished 
with the Missouri Educator. 

Upon motion of Mr. Edwards, the Treasurer’s report was accepted. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Tracy, Lucky, Sutherland, Laws, Edwards 
and Love, Associate Editors in accordance with the resolution passed the day 
previous. 

Upon motion of Mr. Tracy, Mr. Lewis was added to the list. 

The discussion on the phonetic system came next in order. 

Mr Leigh said it gave him pleasure to open this discussion, because the Sys- 
tem under consideration had been thoroughly tried and we have the hearty 
commendations of gentlemen whose names are passports wherever they are 


known. 

He stated the results of several experiments in this method of learning to 
read. 

A class of seventeen in Boston learned to read with great fluency in six 
months, and to enunciate far more accurately than persons ever do who learn 
by the other method. But what was more remarkable, it was found that this 
mt learned to spell the ordinary spellings far more rapidity and accurately 


than those who did not learn the phonetic system first. It appeared that the 
system being logical and philosophical, while the other was conventional and 
inconsistent, there was a sort of adaptation to the mind of the cl.ild that awoke 
it to a greater activity. 

This system is practiced in some towns of Massachusetts, in Edinburgh, 
Scotland ; in Illinois, in the Philadelphia Schools, and in Ouio the system had 
been tried with eminent success. Dr. Leigh exhibited some books end ex- 
plained them. 

Mr. Laws moved that Dr. Leigh be requested to reduce his remarks to 
writing for publication in the Missouri Educater. Carried. 

Mr. Harris next read a paper discussing some of the reasons for a change 
in our Orthography and the adoption of a simpler one based on Phonetic laws. 

Mr. Pennell moved “that Mr. Harris be requested to furnish a copy of his 
valuable paper for publication in the Missourr Epucator.” Carried. 

The Committee on School Books were requested to report at the next annua! 
meeting. 
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Mr Sutherland Chairman of the Committee on Female Education, submitted 
a report on that subject. Accepted. 

Mr. Starke offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary is requested to furnish the Missourr EpucaTor 
with a copy of the proceedings of the present meeting of this Association, for 
publication. Carried: 

Programme for evening read, and meeting adjourned to 8 o’clock, P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Association assembled at 8} Pp. m. Listened attentively to an address by Mr. *¥ 
Sutherland. 

Mr. Harris offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to Mr. 
Sutherland for his excellent address, and that he be invited to furnish a copy 
of the same for publication. Carried. 

By Mr. Tirrell : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to Mr. 
W. H. Lewis for the able and faithful manner he has performed the arduous 
duties of presiding over thé deliberations of this session. 

Prof. Love remarked that we vote with the feeling that it is no empty form- 
ality, but something proceeding from the heart. 

The Secretary put the motion and announcec it carried unanimously. 

The President, Mr. Lewis, with a few closing remarks on retiringifrom the 
Chair, introduced the President elect, Mr. Swallow. 

Prof. Swallow made a few appropriate remarks on taking the Chair. 

Mr. Divoll moved that the thanks of the Association be tendered to Mr. 
Wm. E. Dunscombe, Esq., State Commissioner of the permanent seat of Gov- 
ernment, for the voluntary offer of this hall, for the use of this Convention, 
free of all expense. Carried. 

Mr. Edwaris offered the following : 

Resolved, That we tender our heart-felt thanks to the citizens of Jefferson 
City, for their generous hospitality in receiving us into their houses, providing 
for our wants and making our stay in their city so agreeable. Carried. j 

Mr. Barrett offered the following : 

Resolved, That we hail with satisfaction, as evidence of a brightening future, 
the increasing interest manifested in educational advancement in the more 
prominent towns and cities, as well as in many of the rural districts of this 
great Commonwealth. Carried. 

Mr. Kidd offered the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to our 
Secretary, Mr.’W. T. Harris, for the able and efficient manner he has performed 
the laborious duties of his office. Carried. 

The President appointed the following delegates to attend the Illinois State 
Teacher’s Association. 

Messrs. Edwards, Henderson, Starke, Harris (and Swallow was added by a 
vote of the society.) rt 

The President then read the programme for the next meeting. 

Essays confined to twenty minutes each. 

Subject 1. Should the examinations of our Schools be public or private ?— 
A. C. Farnham. 

Subject 2 The classification of the pupils and arrangement of studies in 
our Public Schools.—Ira Divoll. 

The Moral Education of our youth.—Jas Love, 

Physical Education.—Edwin Leigh. 

The Science of Arithmetic.—Simon Kerl. 

English Grammar.—W. D. Fielding. 

Mathematics.—N. D. Tirrell. 

School Government.—C. F. Childs 

. Should our Public Schools be so improved as to meet the educa- 

tional wants of the State?—Richard Edwards. 

Subject 10. Do our Educational interests. demand. a distinct Legislative 
Department, or Board, to prepare and recommend School Laws ?—W. B. Starke 

Subject 11. Comparative Philology.—W. T. Harris. 

Subject 12. The Metaphysics of Teaching—I. W. Rich 

Subject 13. Normal Schools.—J. L. Tracy 
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Lectures, not limited in time. 

1st. Professional Teaching.—C. A. Staples. 

2d. English Literature.—S. S. Laws. 

3d. Educational Reform.—W. H. Lewis. 

These subjects may be changed, but notice should be given at least two 
months before the next meeting. + 

Motion was made to adjourn, to meet in 5t. Louis the first Wednesday in 
July, 1859. Carried. 

Association closed with “ Old Hundred.” 

G. C. SWALLOW, Presia’t. 
Won. T. Harais, Rec. Sec’y. 


A SELF-MADE MAN. 


The Rochester Union tells the following story of Hon John 
Kelly, M. C. for New York City: 

‘* A rich New Yorker, as the story runs, gave a large enter- 
tainment, and among his invited guests was Hon. John Kelly. 
In the course of the evening the wealthy citizen says: ‘ Mr. 
Kelly, I believe I have never had the pleasure of seeing you in 
my house before.”’ ‘‘ But I believe you are mistaken,” responded 
Mr. Kelly. ‘‘ Mistaken? I think not. I guess I am right.” 
‘¢ But I have been here before.” ‘* Well,”’ says the wealthy 
citizen, collecting his thoughts, ‘‘ I don’t see how that can be ; I 
have no recollection of your ever being in my house before ; 
when was it? when were you here?” ‘‘ Oh,” said Mr. Kelly 
pointing to a grate in the room, ‘‘ I can bring the matter to your 
recollection: J set that grate for you.” 








There is, generally speaking, so much in a man’s nature that 
is incomprehensible to a woman, that it is always a daring task for 
her to weigh his actions, or to attempt the divination of his 
feelings. His love is seldom her love, his faith is not her faith, 
his life is not her life—only in moments of existence which shine 
out briefly and brightly in the dark expanse of memory, like 
stars on the purple firmament, does it seem that love and sympa- 
thy can raise the curtain and let one soul receive the other. For 
if woman knows not man, neither can he, except in rarest in- 
stances, regulate the spring of her faults, or discover the fountain 
of her virtues. 


<< 





Knaves never become martyrs for the sake of their opinions, 
but a great many fools do. 
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AGENTs.—S.S. Hi 0.590 ton Booksellers, Noe 97 Fourth Street, St. Louis, are 
our duly constituted agents, and contracts made by them for advertising inthe EDUCATOR wil 
be binding upon us. 





EDITORS OF THE EDUCATOR. 


Our readers will observe that with the issue of this number of 
our journal, the puissant ‘‘we” and ‘‘our” of its editorial pages 
commence to have a literal as well as conventional application. 
The teachers of Missouri have not only adopted the Educator as 
their official organ, but they have furnished it with associate 
editors. From this arrangement the local editor expects great 
results. The new occupants of our mythical chair are men of 
erudition, taste and industry, and their several histories prove 
that the cause of education is one in which they labor with great 
effectiveness and untiring zeal. They bring to the post experi- 
ence, discretion, magnanimous devotion to the great objects 
advocated by the paper, and every requisite for making it both 
honorable and useful. Lt only remains for our friends, through- 
out Missouri particularly, to manifest by action the interest 
they profess to feel, and which we are persuaded they do feel, 
in the establishment of the Educator, to put it upon a basis as 
sold as that of any educational periodical in the United States. 
We want subscribers, because they are primarily essential to the 
objects we have in view—the spread of truth, and liberal, prac- 
tical views on the subject of education, and the awakening of 
public opinion to a just appreciation of its importance. It cer- 
tainly is not too much to call upon those who are even more 
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deeply concerned about these matters than we are, for encourage- 
ment and assistance. How many of our readers have ever asked 
a single friend to subscribe? The amount of the subscrip- 
tion is but a trifle to most persons, and if all our present sub- 
scribers would only take the trouble to mention the matter 
merely to their acquaintances and friends, we would soon have 
a list that would do credit to the great heart and intellect of 
Missouri. 


attest 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

The attendance at the last meeting of the Missouri Teachers’ 
Association was not so large as was expected. But any lack 
of numbers was fully compensated by the superior professional 
and educational zeal of those who did attend. As educators, 
many of the members might safely be counted a half dozen or 
so. Manly courtesy and an unflagging interest marked the 
discussions, which we cannot think will be without effect upon 
the educational policy of the State. 

We hope all went away satisfied, and that such an account of 
their doings will be disseminated as will insure a larger attend- 
ance next year. A report by the secretary will be found in this 
number of the Epucator. We hope it will be attentively perused. 








WE are unable to present in this issue that variety which is 
desirable, so large a portion of our space having been given up 
to the proceedings of the State Teachers’ Association, and to 
the able opening address of Prof. Lewis. We opine, however, 
that our readers will not make this fact a matter of complaint. 
In publishing the remaining addresses and papers read before the 
Association, we shall be careful to distribute them so as to retain 
our usual spaze for other kinds of matter. 


lt 


THANKS are due from us for catalogues from many of the best 
institutions of learning in this state. We have an important 
use for these documents, and shall be glad to see them coming 
on. Owing to an accident, which our office boy could perhaps 
explain, we are not now able to enumerate any as ‘‘on our table,” 
except one from Brunswick High School, and one from Westmin- 
ster College, Fulton, Mo. 
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ScHooL FurNiTURE.—We wish our educators could all be fully 
impressed with the importance of having good and suitable fix- 
tures about school rooms. It would not cost more to furnish 
schools with desks, maps, blackboards, apparatus, &c., of the 
most approved device and pattern, than is frequently paid for 
the rude, uncouth, back-breaking contrivances to be found in 
many of our schools. We ask those whose attention has been 
turned to this matter to read, on another page, the article headed 
*¢ School Requisites,”’ by Mr. John H. Rolfe, of Chicago. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue NaTionaL Firta Reaper: Containing a treaties on El- 
ocution, &,, &. By Richard G. Parker and J. Madison 
Watson. A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers. 

In the preparation of this volume, it was aimed to make it a 
complete and sufficient work for advanced classes in Reading, 
Elocution, and English and American Literature; to furnish, in 
an available form, such an amount of biographical, historical, 
classical, orthoepical, and miscellaneous matter, as to render it 
highly valuable as a book of reference, and to present a collec- 
tion of pieces so rich, varied, perspicuous, and attractive, as to 
suit all classes of minds, all times and all occasions. It is our 
hymble judgment that these ends have been attained almost per- 
fectly. 

We would also call the attention of teachers to this entire series 
of readers, an advertisement of which may be tound on another 
page. 





McGurrgy’s New Hicu Scuoot Reaper: for advanced classes. 
W. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati, and Clark, Austin & Smith, 
New York, Publishers. 

This volume is designed for advanced classes in reading. It 
is adapted to this purpose by the following characteristics : 

1. There is great variety in style and subjects. 

2. The exercises are of a highly elevated character. 

3. There is an exclusion of all collateral matter, such as 
Rhetorical Rules and Notation, Exercises in Articulation, Defi- 
nition, &c., &c., which have been so extensively treated of in the 
other volumes of this series as to render further instruction un-- 
necessary. 
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This book is thus adapted to general practice in reading, and 
with the preceding volumes of this series or any other of similar 
character, will furnish an abundant amount of matter for a thor- 
ough course in this department. 





OrrictaL DEPARTMENT.—We omit the decisions of the State 
Superintendent, made during the month of July, in this number, 
deferring them until our next issue. 





THE MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. 


We have received the Introduction to a new monthly Magazine 
to be issued at Cambridge, Mass., under the above named title. 

It is to be devoted to the advancement of the science and the 
elevation of the stundard of Mathematical learning. 

It is designed to have a ‘‘ scope sufficiently comprehensive and 
elastic to embrace all grades of talent snd attainment, and, 
therefore, corresponding elements of interest.” It has received 
the hearty commendation, by written letters in answer to a ‘ Cir- 
cular Note,” of hundreds of the first educationel men in the 
country, many of whom “pledge it their constant and active 
co-operation.” The Introductory Note is beautifully printed on 
fine, heavy paper, large octavo. 

We append the prospectus, giving terms, and hope the work 
will receive the cordial support of the friends of mathematical 
science: 

‘* Kach number of the Mathematical Monthly will contain at 


least twenty-four pages, in the same type, page and paper as 
the ‘‘ Introductory Note.” 


TERMS. 


A single copy, $3.00 per annum. 

Two copies to one address 5.00 “ 

Five copies ‘* ‘ 11.00 a 

Ten copies ‘“‘ ‘ 20.00 7 
Payable on the receipt of the first number. 


The subscriber will undertake the publication when the sub- 
scription will cover the cost of manufacture. 
JOHN BaRTLETT.” 
Cambridge, April 21, 1858. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the National Teacher’s Associa- 
tion, will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, commencing at 10 o’clock 
A. M., August 11th. 

At this Meeting, lectures are expected from the following dis- 
tinguished educators, viz : 

Introductory address by President, Z. RicHaRDs, Principal 
of a Classical School, Washington, D. C. 

Lecture by J. D. Parzprick, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 

Lecture by J. N. McEtucort, Principal of a Classical School, 
New York City. 

Lecture by Danret Reap, Prof. in the University of Wis- 
consin, 

Lecture by Joun Youne, Prof. in the North Western Chris- 
tian University, Indiana. 

Lecture by Hon. Joun B. MauiiarD, Georgia. 

Lecture by Hon. C. H. Witty, North Carolina. 

SupsEcts For Discusston. 

1. The expediency and justice of maintaining free schools 
throughout our Country by general taxation. 

2. Parochial Schools ; are they in harmony with the spirit 
of American Institutions ¢ 

3. Mixed Schools—The propriety and expediency of educa- 
ting both sexes together, inthe same classes. 

The order of exercises will be announced at the meeting. 
Measures have been taken to make this assembling a grand 
National Teachers’ Jubilee! Many of the most prominent 
triends of education from the several States and Canada, are 
expected to be present and take part in the exercises. 

N. B. State, and County and other Educational Associations 
are respectfully invited to send Delegates. Members and Dele- 
gates are requested to report themselves, on their arrival at Cin- 
cinnati, at the office of A. J. Rickorr, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

The Local Committee, at Cincinnati, at the head of which is 
Mr. Superintendent Rickorr, is doing all that can be done to 
secure the objects of the meeting. It is expected that a reduc- 
tion of fare on the principal roads, will be made. 
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All educational and other papers friendly to the objects of 
the Association, are respectfully requested to insert this notice. 
Further particulars may be had by addressing the President, 
Z. Ricuarps, Washington, D.C., or the Secretary, J. W. Burk- 
LEY, Brooklyn, N.Y. By order of the Board. 
J. W. BURKLEY, Secretary. 


ORIGIN OF WORDS AND PHRASES. 


WInpFALL.—The origin of this term is said to be the follow- 
ing : 

Some of the nobility of England, by the tenure of their es- 
tates, were forbidden selling any of the trees upon them, the 
timber being reserved for the use of the royal navy. Such trees 
as fell without cutting, were the property of the occupant. A 
tornado, therefore, was a perfect god-send, in every sense of the 
term, to those who had the occupancy of extensive forests; and 
the wind-fall was sometimes of very great value. 


Rossing Peter To Pay Pavt.—In the time of Edward VI, 
much of the lands of St. Peter, at Westminster, were seized by 
his majesty’s ministers and courtiers ; but in order to reconcile 
the people to that robbery, they allowed a portion of the lands 
to be appropriated to the repairs of St. Paul’s Church ; hence 
the phrase, ‘‘robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

Bankrupt.—Few words have so remarkable a history as the 
familiar word bankrupt. The money changers of Italy had, it 
is said, benches or stalls, in the bourse or exchange, in former 
times, and at these they conducted their ordinary business. 
When any of them fell back in the world, and became insolvent, 
his bench was broken, and the name of the broken bench, banco 
rotto, was given to him. When the word was adopted into Eng- 
lish, it was nearer the Italian than it now is, beginning ‘‘Bank- 
erout,” instead of bankrupt. 

Are, Berry Martm.—Many of our most popular vulgarisms 
have their origin in some whimsical perversion of language, or 
of fact. St. Martin is one of the worthiest of the Roman cal- 
endar, and a form of prayer commences with these words : ‘‘Oh, 
mihi beate Martin,” which has been corrupted to ‘‘My eye and 
Betty Martin.” 
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MarkepD Passages IN Novets.—In one of Caroline Gilman’s 
romances—library copy—this passage was marked, and much 
thumbed : 

“There is no object so beautiful to me as a conscientious 
young man. I watch him as I do a star in heaven.” 

“That is my view exactly,” sighed Miss Josephine Hoops, as 
she laid down the volume, ‘‘in fact, I think there is nothing so 
beautiful as a young man, even if he ain’t conscientious.” 

To give brilliancy to the eyes, shut them early at night and 
open them early in the morning, and let the mind be constantly 
intent on the acquisition of knowledge, or in the exercise of 
benevolent feelings. 


—— ~ 





Miscellancons Items. 





The windows of some souls are set in the north wall, when the 
proper place for them is where the sun shines. 

Call a lady a ‘‘chicken,”” and ten to one she is angry at you. 
Tell her she is ‘‘no chicken,” and twenty to one she is still 
angrier. 

Satire, when it is true to the cause of virtue, 1s a shining sup- 
plement of the public laws. 


CALL THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. 

Dr. South, I think it was, wrote four sermons ‘‘ on the fatal im- 
posture and force of words.” It has occurred to me that a little 
preaching at the present time upon the same subject might not be 
amiss. In some respects the words of the Latin author are true 
ofus: ‘* Mos vera rerum vocabula amisimus”—we have lost 
the true names of things. ‘‘ What’s in a name?” says some 
one. Very much :—especially when the name is, in a great meas- 
ure, to determine in the minds of men the character of the thing 
it represents. ‘Trench has well said, ‘‘ How immense is the differ- 
ence as to the light in which we shall learn to regard sin, accord- 
ing as we have been wont to designate it and to hear it designa- 
ted, by a word which brings out its loathsomeness and deformity, 
or by one which conceals these.” He might with almost equal 
propriety have said the same of honesty, virtue and religion. 
How the real vitalizing spirit of these noble words is demeaned 
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by being clothed in such lusterless garbs as legality, respectability 
and morality. But the danger is in the former case. Men are 
more likely to clothe up a base idea in shining words than to strip 
an honorable one of its time-sanctioned garments. How much 
mischief has been done to the plastic moral sentiment of commu- 
nities by calling sins and crimes, black as death and worthy of 
fallen spirits, mistakes and errors, irregularities and derelictions. 
How many a boy’s moral sense has been blunted by learning to 
regard stubbornness and pride, idleness and prodigality, mere'y 
as unfortunate traits and silly habits. Our fathers used to get 
drunk, and it was found to be a bad thing. Therefore old 
America voted drunk a disgraceful word, and a drunkard a mis- 
erable wretch. Young America has found a new word. He is 
no drunk-ard,—not he,—that would bea disgrace. Thereby he 
would lose caste ; but he gets ‘‘ téght””—‘‘ tight as a mink” — 
and votes himself smart and respectable. There is one detesta- 
ble hypocrite of a Low Dutch word which has done more than 
many are aware of to beguile and besot young men for the last 
few years. That word is “Schnapps.” Men used to drink 
rum, gin and brandy, and guzzle ale and beer, and some do it 
now. But this is decidedly vu/gar. Your young sprout of a 
clerk, apprentice or student, sips o/d Bourbon and takes 
‘« Schnapps”—miserable Wolf-ish synonym for poor gin. The 
man who invents a new word to cover up the deformity of an old 
evil, does a greater injury to his race than he who bolsters up sin, 
but calls it by itsrightname. There used to be spendthrifts and 
prodigals and debauchees. ‘There are none now in the vocabulary 
of fashionable slang. ‘They are all metamorphosed by a kind of 
euphemistic spell into fast young men. Your fast young mat 
is ‘‘ one of em,” he has ‘‘cut his eye teeth,” in fine, he is a 
‘* brick””—a ‘‘ regular brick.” 

Once piracy and buccaneering were considered criminal, and 
visited with merited punishment,—now these same offences claim 
immunity under the rather dubious garb of ‘‘ fillibusterism.” 

It has long been known that Aaron Burr was an able, accom- 
plished and dangerous man, and his countrymen had not fairly 
decided in what catalogue to place him, whether of her states- 
men, her warriors, or her reprobates ; when lo, his apologizing 
biographer has found his exact satus, and says ‘‘he was a man 
and a—/illibuster.”” The true etymology of this word is not yet 
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determined. Certain it is, however, that it has been coined since 
the days of Walker! 

Our colloquial and newspaper dialects are full of slang and 
cant phrases, which it is hoped for the welfare of our race, and the 
honor of our noble mother tongue, will never find a place in her 
Dictionaries and standard authors. Rather let us call things by 
their real names, in plain, unerring English, and then shall we 
know what we mean, and speak what we know.—WV. H. Journal 
of Education. 








From the R. I. Schoolmaster. 
“NOATIS.” 

People wil crack jokes, and the jokes are usually at the ex- 
pense of somebody. ‘There are various classes of persons who 
constantly come in for a share. Old maids, ministers’ sons, and 
deacons’ daughters, and the universal yankee nation generally. 
It may be that these several classes deserve, to some extent, the 
abuse that is heaped upon them. But that the schoolmaster 
should be the subject of ridicule from all classes, and everywhere, 
is beyond endurance. We are Tne ScHOOLMASTER, and when 


the schoolmaster is attacked, how can we help smarting under the 
blow? So beware how you trifle with the country pedagogue. 

[We do not wish to be understood as saying that the statements 
made about these individuals are not true, nor that they are true; 
we leave others to judge, but we would like to have you read the 
following and say whether you do not think it slanders some- 


body: ] 


‘*AN ARKANSAS NOTICE, 

‘In a recent tour through one of the wildest and most sparsely 
settled regions of Arkansas, I arrived at a ferry on Cache river. 

A little log-house grocery stood on the near bank, about fif- 
teen feet from where the flat-boat lay, tied to a snag at the edge 
of the water. Several bear skins, deer skins and coon skins 
were nailed up to dry against the side of the grocery, but no fer- 
ryman, keeper or other person was in sight. I hallooed at the 
top of my voice, some half a dozen times, but no one answered. 

Seeing an advertisement on the door, I read as follows: 

‘ Moatis Ef enny body cums hear arter licker or tu git sot 
Across the River They ken ges blo this ar Horne and Ef I dont 
cum when mi wife betsey up to the Hous heres the horn a bloin 
shele cum doun and sel um the licker or set um akross the river 
ime guine a Fishn no credit When ime away fram Hom Jon Wilson 
them that cant rede wil hav tu go the hous arter betsy Taint but 
A haf a mild Thar.’ 


In obedience to the ‘noatis,’ I took the blowing horn, which 
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stuck in a crack of the wall, close by the door, and give it a ‘toot’ 
or two, which reveberated far around through the cane and swamp, 
and in a few moments was answered by a voice scarcely less loud 
and reverberating than that of the horn. It seemed to be about 
a half a mile up the river. 

In about fifteen minutes, a stalwart female made her appear- 
ance, and asked if I wanted ‘licker.’ 

‘*¢'No, madam, I want to cross the river, if you please.” 

“Don’t you want some licker fust ?”’ 

‘* No, madam—don’t drink—never touch liquor.” 

‘¢ Never tetch licker! Then you must be a preacher.” 

‘No, ’'m only a Son of Temperance ; I wish to get across the 
river ; do you row the boat ma’am ?” 

‘“* Oh, yes I cantake you over. Fetch up yer hoss.”’ 

I obeyed ; asking, as I led the horse into the boat: 

‘Did your husband write the advertisement on the door?” 

‘*No sir-ee! Schoolmaster Jones writ that. John haint 
got no larnin.” 

And the good woman rowed the boat safely across the ugly 
stream , and handing her the ferriage fee, [ bade her good mor- 
ning. 


> 


EMPLOYMENT. 





I say it is employment that makes the people happy. This 
great truth ought never to be forgotten; it ought to be placed 
upon the title-page of every book on political economy intended 
for America, and such countries as America. It ought to head 
the columns of every farmer’s magazine and mechanic’s maga- 
zine. It should be proclaimed everywhere, notwithstanding what 
we hear of the usefulness, and I admit the high usefulness, of 
cheap food—notwithstanding that the great truth should be pro- 
claimed every where, should be made into a proverb, if it could, that 
where there is work for the hands of men, there will be work for 
their teeth. Where there is employment there will be bread; 
and in a country like our own, above all others, will this truth 
hold good; in a country like ours, where with a great deal of 
spirit and activity among the masses, if they can find employ- 
ment, there is always great willingness for labor. If they can 
obtain fair compensation for their labor, they will have good 
houses, good clothing, good food, and the means of educating 
their children from their labor, that labor will be cheerful, and 
they will be a contented and happy people.-—Daniel MWebster. 





